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‘STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND,’ 


TuE native of India has become a familiar object 
in the streets of the metropolis. He is no longer, 
as formerly, the cynosure of every eye; and 
indeed—unless, perchance, he be wearing his 
native dress—is as likely as not to be passed by 
unnoticed. After all, we may be inclined to ask, 
what are a few Indians more or less among 
London’s huge population, including as it does 
representatives of well-nigh every nationality ? 
But the native of India can hardly be considered 
in the same light as the swarthy Boohoo islander, 
or the last importation from Topsy-turvy Land, 
though both be equally familiar. He differs from 
these last in being our fellow-subject, and accord- 
ingly he is, or should be, more closely connected 
with us. 

‘The possession of India,’ says a recent writer, 
‘has added a new and clearly-defined element to 
English life.” His reference was solely to the 
Anglo-Indian ; but it might well have been ex- 
tended to include the real as well as the adopted 
children of the gorgeous East. 

Indians in England fall broadly into three 
divisions. First, those who have come over 
purely for amusement, much as Englishmen now 
visit India in the cold season. These are mere 
birds of passage. Second, business men, chiefly 
merchants, who import Indian produce for sale 
in this country, and have establishments here 
and in India. Third—and this is by far the 
largest and, to our mind most interesting class— 
students. That there are a very considerable 
number of Indians residing here for purposes of 
education is a fact perhaps not generally known. 
The majority are engaged in working for the Bar 
examinations or the Indian Civil Service ; but 
there are others qualifying for their doctor’s 
degree, and indeed for almost every profession, 
And what a strange life is theirs! a life which 
to an English lad would be intolerable—a life 
of all work and no play, such as we have been 
led to believe makes Jack a dull boy. Doubtless, 
however, the constitution of the young Indian 


is not the same as that of the subject of the old 
lines. For to the Indian student the English 
public school is, save in a few exceptional cases, 
a terra incognita. The crammer’s establishment 
does duty for his Eton ; his playing-fields are Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park. The best years 
of his life are passed in some dismal lodging in 
a Bayswater back street, far from home and 
relatives, occasionally with others of his country- 
men as fellow-lodgers, more frequently in dreary 
solitude. His pleasures are few. Work from 
morn to night at his tutor’s, preparation for next 
day’s tasks in the evening, leave him but little 
time he can call his own. A stray visit to a 
theatre or music hall is his only dissipation ; for, 
though his needs are small, his purse is but 
slender. 

These strangers’ powers of application are 
astonishing. Of original genius they may be 
devoid; but for work which requires of the 
mind imitation rather than creation they are 
pre-eminently adapted. The essential difference 
between whist and chess, both games of skill, 
has been held to lie in the fact, that while the 
latter, to be successful, must proceed strictly in 
accordance with a definite system, which admits 
not the smallest deviation, the whist-player’s 
greatest triumphs are won by some bold coup 
which throws all rules to the winds, so that 
it is hardly a paradox to say that to play whist 
well is to play in spite of rules. If this be so— 
and it is not an absolutely untenable theory— 
then the native of India should be a capital chess- 
player, but a bad partner for a rubber. Of him, 
if of any one, it may be said, that he can obey, 
not command. After all, perhaps, he possesses 
the more important qualification. 

We hear much nowadays of the influx of 
Germans and other foreigners, whose competition 
ousts Englishmen from the labour market, inas- 
much as the foreigner will not only, owing to 
his lower standard of living, be satisfied with a 
smaller wage, but is also a better workman. But 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the compe- 
tition of our Indian fellow-subject will ere long 
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be a far more serious element in our social system. 
His standard of living is lower even than that 
of the foreigners we now complain of ; his indus- 
trial efficiency will, with the extension of Indian 
education, be far greater. 

Of society, even if he can find time for it, the 
Indian student has little. Between him and his 
native fellow-students is a great gulf fixed, that 
‘most blighting of all human institutions, caste,’ 
whose potent influence even some thousand miles 
of sea cannot wholly destroy. True, there are 
exceptions to the rule. Happy the Indian whom 
a kindly kismet permits to reside at either 
university. There the line of caste distinction 
is less firmly drawn. 

But if he knows but little of those around him 
of his own race, he knows even less of his English 
fellow-students. As the Jews had no dealing 
with the Samaritans, so there is seldom any 
degree of intimacy between East and West at 
their common tutor’s, though for weeks together 
they sit side by side on the same form. Your 


friend Jones’s son is at Fillem and Swallow’s, 
the great Indian crammers’, imbibing what may | 
be not inaptly termed a judicious mixture, which | 
may qualify him to hold the scales between some 
thousands of denizens of Her Gracious Majesty’s 
Eastern Empire. But ask Jones Junior if he 
knows So-and-so, and he will elevate his aristo- 
cratic eyebrows, much as if you had suggested 
that he was not unacquainted with the interior 
of Dartmoor prison. You repeat the question ; 
and you will be told: ‘Oh, one of those Indians, 
you mean. I have seen him about at the “shop”’ 
—the shop being Messrs Fillem and Swallow’s 
establishment—‘ but we don’t have anything to 
do with them.’ The amount of contempt thrown 
into that little word ‘them’ is incredible; it 
chokes you; and yet Jones’ Junior’s grandfather 
was once a shopboy, while your Indian friend 
draws his blood pes, from the Moguls, 

It is not quite so with the fair sex. ‘He 
has such beautiful eyes,’ said an English girl the 
other day, when remonstrated with for flirtin 
with ‘that Indian.’ So there is some power sti 
in les beaux yeux. 

But though familiar to the blas¢ Londoner, | 
there is one class to whom the Indian, such as | 
we have described, is a never-failing novelty. 
The country cousin, up for a week’s sight-seeing, 
seldom omits to turn and _ at this, to him, 
strange species of the genus British subject. And 
can we say that his attention is ill bestowed ? 
Is there not a peculiar signification in this latest 
object lesson? May not the sight of ‘these 
Indians in Fleet Street, this mingling of East 
and West, afford as much room for reflection 
as a visit to the Tower or a climb to the top 
of the Monument? Each points a moral. The 
Monument and the Tower are, so to speak, 

ictures in the great volume of English history. 

y remind us inevitably of the past ; the sight 
of them awakes a hundred slumbering reminis- 
cences of time 

But the si 


suggestive. 


oe by. 

t of these Indians is even more 
t suggests the Past, for their mere 
presence in our midst illustrates the difference 


between the nineteenth and all previous cen- 
turies; it suggests the Future, for it makes ug 
wonder what will be that social system of which 
they must one day form an integral part. 


THE IVORY GATE* 
By WALTER BESANT. 
CHAPTER XV.—CHECKLEY’S CASE. 


THaT evening Mr Checkley was not in his custo. 
mary place at the Salutation, where his presence 
was greatly desired. He arrived late, when it 
wanted only a quarter to eleven. The faded 
barrister was left alone in the room, lingering 
over the day’s paper with his empty glass beside 
him. Mr Checkley entered with an air of 
triumph, and something like the elastic spring 
of a victor in his aged step. He called Robert, 
and ordered at his own expense, for himself, a 
costly drink—a compound of Jamaica rum, hot 
water, sugar and lemon, although it was an 
evening in July and, for the time of year, almost 
pleasantly warm. Nor did he stop here, for with 
the manner of a man who just for once—to mark 
a joyful occasion—plunges, he rattled his money 
in his pocket and ordered another for the 
barrister. ‘For, he said, ‘this evening I have 
done a good work, and I will mark the day.’ 

When the glasses were brought, he lifted his 
and cried: ‘Come, let us drink to the confu- 
sion of all Rogues, great and small. Down with 
‘em!’ 

‘ Your toast, Mr Checkley,’ replied the barrister, 
‘would make my profession useless: if there 
were no rogues, there would be no Law. That, 
however, would injure me less than many of 
my brethren. I drink, therefore, confusion to 
Rogues, great and small. Down with ’em.—This 
is excellent grog.—Down with ’em!’ So saying, 
he finished This glass and departed to his garret, 
where, thanks to the grog, he slept nobly, and 
dreamed that he was a Master in Chancery. 

The reason of this unaccustomed mirth was 
as follows: Checkley by this time had fully 
established in his own mind the conclusion that 
the prime mover in the deed—the act—the Thing 
—was none other than the new partner, the 
young upstart, whom he hated with a hatred 
unextinguishable. He was as certain about him 
as he had been certain about Athelstan Arundel, 
and for much the same reasons. Very well. As 
yet he had not dared to speak: King Pharaoh's 
chief scribe would have had the same hesitation 
at proffering any theory penis we Joseph, To- 
night, however—— But you shall hear. 

Everybody was out of the office at half-past 
seven, when he left it. He walked round the 
empty rooms, looking into unlocked drawers— 
one Lente not what he expected to find. He 
looked into Mr Austin’s room and shook his fist 
and grinned at the empty chair, 

‘Ill have you yet,’ he said. ‘Oh, fox! fox! 
I’ll have you, if I wait for thirty years !’ 

It adds an additional pang to old age when 
one feels that if the end comes prematurely, when 
one is only ninety or so, there may be a revenge 
unfinished. I have always envied the dying 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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hero who had no enemies to forgive because he 
had killed them all. 

When Checkley left the place he walked across 
the Inn and so into Chancery Lane, where he 
crossed over and entered Gray’s Inn by the Hol- 
born archway. He lingered in South Square: 
he walked all round it twice: he read the names 
on the door-posts, keeping all the time an eye 
on No. 22. Presently, he was rewarded. A 
figure which he knew, tall and well proportioned, 
head flung back, walked into the Inn and made 
straight for No. 22. It was none other than 
Athelstan Arundel. The old man crept into the 
entrance, where he was partly hidden ; he could 
see across the Square, himself unseen. Athelstan 
walked into the house and up the stairs: the 
place was quiet: Checkley could hear his steps 
on the wooden stairs: he heard him knock at 
a door—he heard the door open and the voices 
of men talking. 

‘Ah!’ said Checkley, ‘now we've got ’em !’ 

Well—but this’was not all. For presently 
there came into the Inn young Austin himself. 

‘Oh!’ said Checkley, finishing his sentence 
—‘on toast. Here’s the other; here they are— 
both.’ 

In fact, George, too, entered the house known 
as No, 22 and walked up the stairs, 

Checkley waited for no more. He ran out of 
the Inn and he called a cab, 

If he had waited a little longer, he would have 
seen the new partner come out of the house and 
walk away : if he had followed him up the stairs, 
he would have seen him knocking at the closed 
outer door of Mr Edmund Gray. If he had 
knocked at the door opposite, he would have 
found Mr Athelstan Arundel in the room with 
his own acquaintance, Mr Freddy Carstone, the 
Cambridge scholar and the ornament of their 
circle at the Salutation. But being in a hurry, 
he jumped to a conclusion and called a cab. 

He drove to Palace Gardens, where Sir Samuel 
had his town-house. Sir Samuel was still at 
dinner. He sat down in the hall, meekly wait- 
ing. After a while the Service condescended to 
ask if he wished a message to be taken in to Sir 
Samuel, 

‘From his brother’s—from Mr Dering’s office, 
please tell him. From his brother’s office— 
on most important business—most important— 
say. 
Sir Samuel received him kindly, made him 
sit down, and gave him a glass of wine. ‘Now,’ 
he said, ‘tell me what it all means. My brother 
has had a robbery—papers and certificates and 
things—of course they are stopped. He won't 
lose anything. But it is a great nuisance, this 
kind of thing,’ 

‘He has already lost four months’ dividends— 
four months, sir, on thirty-eight thousand pounds, 
And do you really think that he will get back 
his pews ? 

‘Certainly—or others, They are, after all, 
only vouchers.—How is my brother ?” 

‘Well, Sir Samuel, better than you’d think 
likely, This morning, to be sure’ He 
stopped, being loth to tell how his master had 
lost consciousness. ‘Well, sir, I’ve been think- 
Ing that the property was gone, and from what 


I know of them as had to do with the job,! days, he will be your own brother-in-law.’ 
I thought there was mighty little chance of | 


ees 


getting it back. It kept me awake. Oh! 
it’s an awful sum. Close upon forty thousand 
unds, He can stand that and double that’ 

‘And double that again,’ said Sir Samuel. ‘I 
should hope so.’ 

‘Certainly, sir. But it’s a blow—I can feel 
for him. I’m only a clerk; but I’ve saved a 
bit and put out a bit, Sir Samuel. Cheese- 
parings, you’d say; but I’ve enjoyed saving it 
up—oh! I’ve — it. I don’t think there 
is any pleasure in life like saving up—watching 
it grow—and grow and grow—it grows like a 
pretty flower, doesn’t it ?—and adding toit, Ah! 

e sighed, and drank his glass of wine. ‘Sir 
Samuel, if I was to lose my little savings, it 
would break my heart. I’m an old man, and 
so is he—it would break me up, it would indeed. 
Ever since yesterday morning, |’ve been thinking 
whether anything could happen to make me lose 
my money. There’s Death in the thought. 
Sir Samuel—for an old man—and a small man 
—like me—there’s Death in the thought.’ 

‘Don’t tell anybody where your investments 
are, and lock up the papers, Checkley.—Now, 
what do you want me to do for you?” 

‘I want you to listen to me for half an hour, 
Sir Samuel, and to give me your advice, for the 
business is too much for me.’ 

‘Go on, then. I am listening.’ 

‘Very well. Now, sir, I don’t know if I shall 
be able to make my case clear—but I will try. 
I haven’t been about Mr Dering for fifty years 
for nothing, I hope. The case is this. Nine 
years ago, a man calling himself Edmund Gray 
took Chambers in South Square, Gray’s Inn— 
forty pounds ayear. He is re on ae | as being 
an elderly man. He has paid his rent regularly, 
but he visits his Chambers at irregular intervals, 
Eight years ago there was a forgery at your 
brother's. The cheque was payable to the order 
of Edmund Gray ; mark that. The money was 

aid’ , 
" Iremember. Athelstan Arundel was accused, 
or suspected of the thing.’ 

‘He was. And he ran away to avoid being 
arrested. Remember that. And he’s never been 
heard of since. Well, the series of forgeries by 
which the shares and stocks belonging to Mr 
Dering have been stolen are all written in the 
same handwriting as the first, and are all carried 
on in the name and for the order of Edmund 
Gray. That you would acknowledge in a moment 
if you saw the papers: there are the same lines 
and curves of the letters’ —— 

‘Which proves, I should say, that Athelstan 
never did it.’ 

‘Wait a minute. Don’t let’s be in a hurry. 
The forgers by themselves could do nothing. 
They wanted some one in the office, some one 
always about the place: some one who could get 
at the safe: some one who could get from the 
office what the man outside wanted, some one to 
intercept the letters’ 

(Well? 


‘That person, Sir Samuel, I have found.’ 

Sir Samuel sat up. ‘You have found him? 

‘I have. And here’s my difficulty. Because, 
Sir Samuel, he is your brother’s new partner ; 
and unless we lodge him in the Jug before many 
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Sir Samuel changed colour, and got up to see 
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that the door behind the screen was shut. ‘This 
is a very serious thing to say, Checkley—a very 
serious thing.’ 

‘Oh! I will make it quite plain. First, as to 
opportunities ; next, as to motives; third, as to 
facts. For opportunities, then. Latterly, for the 
last six aie he’s been working in the Chief's 
office nearly all day long. There he sat, at the 
little table between the windows, just half turned 
round to catch the light, with the open safe 
within easy reach of his hand when the Chief 
wasn’t looking; or when—because he doesn’t 
} always touch the bell—Mr Dering would bring 
papers into my office and leave him alone—ah ! 
alone—with the safe. That’s for opportunities. 
Now for motives. He’s been engaged for two 
years, I understand, to a young lady ’—— 

*To Lady Dering’s sister,’ 

‘Just so, sir. And I believe, until the unex- 
pected luck of his partnership against the wish 
of Lady Dering’s family.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

‘He had two hundred a year. And he had 
nothing else—no prospects and no chances, So 
I think you will acknowledge that there’s suffi- 
cient motive here for him to try anything.’ 

‘Well, if poverty is a motive—no doubt he 
had one.’ 

‘Poverty was the motive. You couldn’t have 
a stronger motive. There isn’t in the whole world 
a stronger motive—though, I admit, some young 
men who are pore may keep honest. Idid. Mr 
Austin, I take it, is one of those tliat don’t keep 
honest. That’s for motive. Now for facts. Mr 
Austin had nothing to do with the forgery eight 
years ago; he was only an articled clerk begin- 
ning. But he knew young Arundel who did the 
thing, remember. That cheque was written by 
young Arundel, who ran away. The letters of 
this year are written by the same hand—by your 
brother-in-law, Sir Samuel, by Mr Athelstan 
Arundel.’ 

‘But he is gone: he has disappeared : nobody 
knows where - is.’ 

Checkley laughed. This was a moment of 
triumph. ‘He is back again, Sir Samuel. I 
have seen him.’ 

‘Where? Athelstan back again ?’ 

‘I will tell you. All these forgeries use the 
name of Edmund Gray of 22 South Square, 
Gray’s Inn. I have told you that before. When 
the thing is discovered, young Austin goes off 
and makes himself mighty busy tracking and 
following up, hunting down, doing detective 
work, and so on. Oh! who so busy as he? 
Found out that Edmund Gray was an old man, 
if you please ; and this morning again, so cheer- 
fol cal lively that it does your heart good—going 
to settle it allin a day or two. Yah! As if I 
couldn’t see through his cunning! Why! I’m 
seventy-five years old. I’m up to every kind of 
dodge: what will happen next, unless you cut 
in? First, we shall hear that Mr Edmund Gray 
has gone abroad, or has vanished, or something. 
When he’s quite out of the way, we shall find 
out that he did the whole thing—him and nobody 
else. And then if there’s no more money to 
be made by keeping the papers, they will all 
7 back—from Edmund Gray, penitent—oh ! 

now.’ 


‘To be sure. I’m an old man, Sir Samuel, 
and I talk too much. Well, I go most niglits to 
a parlour in Holborn—the Salutation it is—where 
the company is select and the liquor good, 
There I saw him a week ago. He was brought 
in by one of the company. I knew him at once, 
and he wasn’t in hiding. Used his own name, 
But he didn’t see me. No—no, thinks I. We 
won't give this away. I hid my face behind a 
newspaper. He’s been staying in Camberwell 
for the last eight years, I believe, all the 
time.’ 

‘In Camberwell? Why in Camberwell ?’ 

‘In bad company—as I was given to under- 
stand. In Prodigal Son’s company.’ 

‘You don’t mean this, Checkley? Is it really 
true?’ 

‘It is perfectly true, Sir Samuel. I have seen 
him. He was dressed like a Prince—velvet 
jacket and crimson tie and white waistcoat. And 
he walked in with just his old insolence—nose 
up, head back, looking round as if we were not 
fit to be in the same room with him—just as he 
used to do.’ 

‘By Jove!’ said Sir Samuel, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets. ‘What will Hilda say— 
I mean—Lady Dering, say, when she hears it!’ 

‘There is more to hear, Sir Samuel, not much 
more. But it drives the nail home—a nail in 
their coffin, I hope and trust.’ 

‘Goon. Let me hear all.’ 

*You’ve caught on, have you, to all I said 
about Edmund Gray of 22 South a 
as was mentioned eight years ago—and about the 
a ae being the same now as then?” 

es. 


‘So that the same hand which forged the 
ary then has forged the letters now ?’ 


§ Quite so.’ 


‘I said then—and I say now—that young 
Arundel forged that cheque. I say now that he 
is the forger of these letters, and that Austin 
stood in with him and was his confidaut. What 
do you think of this? To-night, after office, I 
thought I would go and have a look at 22 South 
—. Sol walked up and down on the other 
side : my eyes are pretty good still: I thought 
I should perhaps see something presently over 
the way. Sol did. Who should come into the 
Square, marching along as if the old place, 
Benchers and all, belonged to him, but Mr Athel- 
stan Arundel! He pulled up at No. 22—No. 
22, mind—Edmund Gray’s number—he walked 
—- heard him—to the second floor— 

mund Gray’s floor.’ ‘ 

‘Good Lord!’ cried Sir Samuel. ‘This i 
suspicious with a vengeance.’ 

‘Oh! but I haven’t done, I stayed where I 
was, wondering if he would come down, ani 
whether I should meet him and ask him what 
he was doing with Edmund Gray. And then— 
I was richly rewarded—oh ! rich was the reward, 
for who should come into the Square but youn 
Austin himself! He, too, went up the stairs o 
No. 22, And there I left them both, and came 
away—came to put the case into your hands.’ 

‘What do you want me to do?’ 

‘I want you to advise me. What shall I do? 
There is my case complete—I don’t sup you 
want a more complete case—for any Court 
Justice.’ 


i" ‘But about Athelstan Arundel ?’ 


——_ 
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‘Well—as for that—I’m not a lawyer. As a 
City man, if a clerk of mine was in such a sus- 
icious position as young Austin, I should ask 
fim for full explanations. You’ve got no actual 
proof, you see, that he, or Athelstan either, did 
the thing.’ 

‘I beg your pardon, Sir Samuel. I’m only 
a clerk, and you’re a great City Knight, but I 
‘don’t know what better proof you want. * Don’t 
I see ae Austin pretending not to know 
who Edmund Gray is, and then going up to his 
Chambers to meet his pal Athelstan Arundel ? 
Ain’t that proof? Don’t I tell you that the same 
hand had been at work in both forgeries? Isn’t 
that hand young Arundel’s ?” 

_‘Checkley, I see that you are greatly interested 
in this matter’—— 

‘I would give—ah!—twenty pounds—yes, 
twenty hard-earned pounds to see those two 
oung gentlemen in the Dock—where they shall 
o—where they shall be,’ he repeated. His trem- 
bling voice, cracked with old age, seemed un- 
equally wedded to the malignity of his words 
and his expression. 

‘One of these young gentlemen,’ said Sir 
Samuel, ‘is my brother-in-law. The other, unless 
this business prevents, will be my brother-in-law 
before many days. You will therefore under- 
stand that my endeavours will be to keep them 
both out of the Dock.’ 

‘The job will be only half complete without ; 
but still—to see young Austin drove out of the 
place—with disgrace—same as the other one was 
—why, that should be something—something to 
think about afterwards.’ 

Checkley went away. Sir Samuel sat thinking 
what was best to be done. Like everybody else, 
he quite believed in Athelstan’s guilt. Granted 
that fact, he saw clearly that there was another 
very black-looking case against him and against 
George Austin. What should be done? He 
would consult his wife. He did so. 

‘What will Elsie say?’ she asked. ‘Yet, 
sooner or later, she must be told. I suppose 
that will be my task. But she can wait a fittle. 
Do you go to-morrow morning to Mr Dering and 
tell him. The sooner he knows the better.’ 


You now understand why Mr Checkley was 
80 joyous when he arrived at the Salutation and 
J he proposed that toast. 

n the morning, Sir Samuel saw his brother 
and whispered in his ear the whole of the case, 


as prepared and drawn up by Checkley. ‘What 
.do you say ?’ he asked when he had concluded. 

‘I say nothing.” Mr Dering had heard all the 
points brought out one after the other without 
wd least emotion. ‘There is nothing to be 
said, 

‘But, my dear brother, the evidence !’ 

‘There is no evidence. It is all supposition. 
If Athelstan committed the first forgery—there 
18 no evidence to show that he did—if he has 
been living all these years a life of profligacy in 
England—I have evidence to the contrary in my 
own possession—if he was tempted by poverty— 
if young Austin was also tempted by .poverty— 
if the two together—or either separately—could 
undertake, under temptation, risks so terrible— 
you see, the whole case is built up on an “if.”’ 

‘Yet it holds together at every point. It is a 
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perfect case. Who else could do it? Checkley 
certainly could not. That old man—that old 
servant. 

‘I agree with you, Checkley could not do it. 
Not because he is too old. Age has nothing to 
do with crime—nor because he is an old servant. 
He could not do it because he is not clever 
enough. This kind of thing wants grasp and 
vision. Checkley hasn’t got either. ie might 
be a confederate. He may have stopped the 
letters. He is miserly—he might be tempted 
by money. Yet I do not think it possible.’ i 

*No—I cannot believe that,’ said Sir Samuel. 

‘Yet it is quite as difficult to believe such a 
thing of young Austin. Oh! I know everything 
is possible. He belongs to a good family: he 
has his own people to think of: he is engaged— 
he has always led a blameless life. Yet—yet— 
everything is possible.’ 

‘I have known cases in the City where the 
blameless seeming was only a pretence and a 
cloak—most deplorable cases, I assure you—the 
cloak to hide a profligate life.’ 

‘I think, if that were so, I should not be 
deceived. Outward signs in such cases are not 
wanting. I know the face of the profligate, open 
or concealed. Young Austin presents no sign of 
anything but a regular and blameless life. For 
all these reasons, I say, we ought to believe him 
incapable of any dishonourable action. But I 
have been in seme aed for fifty years—fifty years 
—during this long period I know not how many 
cases—what are called family cases—have been 
in my hands. I have had in this room the 
trembling old profligate of seventy, ready to pay 
any price rather than let the thing be known to 
his old wife, who believes in him, and his 
daughters, who worship him, I have had the 
middle-aged man of standing in the City implor- 
ing me to buy back the paper—at any price 
—which would stamp him with infamy. I have 
had the young man on his knees begging me 
never to let his father know the forgery, the 
theft, the villainy, the seduction—what not. And 
I have had women of every age sitting in that 
chair confessing their wickedness, which they 
do for the most part with hard faces and cold 
eyes, not like the men, with shame and tears. 
The men fall being tempted by want of money, 
which means loss of pride and self-respect, and 
position and comfort. There ought to have been 
a clause in the Litany, “From want of money 
at all ages and on all occasions, Good Lord, 
deliver us.”’ 

‘True—most true,’ said Sir Samuel. ‘“ From 
want of money”—I shall say this next time I 
go to church—“ from want of money at all ages, 
and particularly when one is getting on in years, 
and has a title to keep up—Good Lord, deliver 
us.” Very good indeed, brother. I shall quote 
this in the City. To-morrow, I have to make 
a speech at the Helmet Makers’ Company. I 
shall quote this very remarkable saying of 
yours,’ 

Mr Dering smiled gravely. ‘A simple saying, 
indeed. The greatest temptation of any is the 
want of money. Why, there is nothing that the 
average man will not do rather than be without 
money. He is helpless: he is a slave: he is 
in contempt: without money.—Austin, you tell 
me, was tempted by want of money. I think 
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not. He was 
he was frug 


r: he had enough to keep him : 
: he had simple wants: he had 
never felt the want of money. No—I do not 
think that he was tempted by poverty. Every- 
thing is possible—this is possible.—But, brother, 
silence. If you speak about this, you may injure 
the young man, supposing him to be innocent. 
lf he is guilty, you will put him on his guard. 
And, mind, I shall show no foolish mercy—none 
—whea we find the guilty parties, All the more 


] reason, therefore, for silence.’ 


Sir Samuel promised. But he had parted 
with the secret—he had given it into the keeping 
of a woman. 


TRANSATLANTIC STEAMSHIP ROUTES. 


Sarety of ships at sea is a matter of the first 
importance to passengers, and more especially 
to the many who travel in those marvellous 

cimens of man’s handiwork that cross the 


orth Atlantic Ocean between the Old World and 
the New with the precision of express trains. 
Ancient navigators were necessarily required not 
only to be sterling seamen, but also to pilot their 
solely 


own vessels in narrow waters, and to rel 

upon that knowledge of the proposed seth across 
the waste of waters only attainable by actual 
_ experience or from oral tradition. 

odern mariners are well furnished with sailin 

directions and charts embodying the sr | 
observations of their predecessors ; and more accu- 
rate instruments have been gradually introduced 
for determining a ship’s geographical position 
on the trackless deep . means of celestial or 
terrestrial measurements, Nevertheless, the suc- 
cessful application of steam-power to the propul- 
sion of ships at sea probably demands a more 
intuitive perception of possibilities than when 
the unbought air in sensible motion was the 
prime mover. a progress in marine engin- 
eering has somewhat decreased the undisputed 
supremacy of seamanship, and navigation becomes 
less difficult every day, so that its rudiments are 
rendered available to men of most meagre educa- 
tion with but slight mental exertion. Hence 
both causes conspire to lower the shipmaster’s 
status ; but many officers are ps om to come 
out of their sleepy hollow of indifferentism and 
strive for better things. 

It is conceded on all hands that the measures 
in force for preventing collision at sea are insuf- 
ficient for practical purposes, and many and 
various plans have been devised for lessening 
this too prevalent cause of death and disaster. 
Four years ago, the question of distinct tracks 
for ships making passages in opposite directions 
was brought prominently under the notice of our 
Board of Trade; but the futility of this scheme, 
which looks so well on paper, was clearly pointed 
out by ——— and the London Shipmasters’ 
Society. he great and ever-increasing number 
of tracks that converge in certain parts of the 
world of waters make fixed routes impractic- 
able and undesirable for those crowded crossings. 
Swift steamships bound round the Cape of Good 
Hope, or running between Europe and North 


'| America, or between California and China, might 


find it advantageous to follow separate tracks for 
outward and homeward bound passages, so as to 


avoid crashing into each other when proceeding in 
diametrically opposite directions. 

Sailing-ships and slow steamers, however, have 
to be provided for; and it must not be for- 
gotten that some of the most terrible collisions on 
record have taken place between sailing-shi 
and steamers. An American sailing-ship, the 
Charles Bartlett, collided with the British steamer 
Europa, when one hundred and thirty-five out 
of one hundred and seventy-seven emigrants were 
drowned by the sinking of the sailing-vessel. 
Another American sailer, the Governor Fenner, 
was sent to the bottom near Holyhead by the 
British steamship Nottingham. The Governor 
Fenner disappeared beneath the whirling waters 
within one minute, taking with her one Lento 
and twenty-two of her passengers and crew. Not 
a soul was saved except her master and mate, 
who contrived to clamber over the advancing 
front of the Nottingham. The French steamship 
Ville du Havre sank shortly after collision with a 
British gy ag the Loch Earn, in 1873. No 
fewer than two hundred and twenty-six lives 
were lost ; and had not the water-tight bulkhead 
of the sailing-vessel withstood the pressure of the 
sea-water pouring in cascades through her stricken 
side, every person on board both vessels would 
have been ingulfed with them. Eventually, the 
Loch Earn also sank; but happily succour was 
nigh at that time. That pioneer Atlantic grey- 
hound, the British steamer Oregon, ran right into 
an American schooner which was sailing without 
lights. Both ships sank within a short interval; 
but the loss of life was comparatively insignificant, 
although all on board the schooner perished with 
her. It is to be feared that occasionally an officer 
in charge of a steamship’s deck defers altering his 
course till the very last moment. In the mean- 
while, the sailing-ship officer begins to fear that 
the lookout on the steamer has not perceived his 
lights, performs some hurried manceuvre, and 
actually precipitates the collision which he sought 
to avoid. 

Winds and currents differentiate the tracks of 
outward and homeward bound ships to some 
extent. Take, for example, the track followed 
by an antiquated timber-carrier making ae 
from Europe to New Brunswick under sai 
From a glance at an atlas it would appear that 
this passage can best be made by,steering in the 
direction of the setting sun; but taking into 
account the fact that westerly winds prevail 
along this route, it is not difficult to discern that 
the longest way round may be the shortest way 
to her appointed destination. Such a ship steers, 
to the southward, after clearing the English 
Channel, as though bound across the equator, 
till the twentieth parallel of north latitude is 
reached; then steers to the westward before 
favourable breezes from the eastward ; and when 
well over on the western side of the North 
Atlantic, curves to the northward to make her 
port. She thus escapes a pitched battle with 
adverse gales, is assisted by the Gulf-stream, and 
reaches her destination sooner, despite the longer 
distance sailed over by following the southern 
passage. When steam was in, its infancy, the 
smal]-powered vessels were unable to make head- 
way against the south-west monsoon when bo’ 
from Sealey to Aden, and were compelled to 
follow a more southerly track than the shortest 
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ible. Similar instances of separate routes 
marked out by meteorological conditions for 
outward and homeward bound ships are not far 


to seek. 

The blue ribbon of the Atlantic passenger 
service is a much-coveted distinction, and the 
fleet steamships of to-day are timed to the nearest 
second, while strenuous efforts are made to break 
a record. The shortest course that can possibly 
be drawn between two points on the earth’s sur- 
face is that of a great circle. Hence the most 
direct track between New York and Queenstown 
is indicated on a globe by a thread tightly drawn 
between the ports. This shortest distance meas- 
ures only 2670 miles; but its western end passes 
over the land, so that a deviation has to be made. 
Moreover, numerous icebergs drift down from the 
Arctic regions directly across part of this track 
during the greater part of each year; many 
fishing-vessels lie at anchor on the Grand Banks 
of Newfoundland with their hardy crews, pursu- 
ing a most dangerous calling, and not infrequently 
concealed from view by dense fog peculiar to 
that region, where mingle the waters of the cold 
ice-bearing Labrador current and the warmer 
life-giving Gulf-stream ; and the outlying Virgin 
Rocks must be allotted a wide berth. Hence the 
desirability and absolute necessity of keeping to 
a route which shall approximate nearly to the 
great circle track, while at the same time combin- 

directness with safety. The nearest available 
points of Europe and America may some day in 
the near future become important factors in 
affording a minimum of time and danger on 
the transatlantic passage. Public opinion tends 
towards the adoption as terminal ports of White- 
haven, Nova Scotia, on the American coast, and 
Milford Haven on this side of that ocean which 
but joins the two kindred nations it divides. 
The oversea distance is thus decreased by one- 
third, and could be accomplished in four days 
by fast steamships specially built for carrying 
mails and passengers only. thirty hours’ 
journey by rail covers the (aol between New 
ork and Whitehaven, so that, by following this 
route, it would be possible for a person setting 
out from London to arrive at New York within 
five and a half days. 

It has long been felt that danger from collision 
might be considerably reduced if passenger steam- 
ships crossing the North Atlantic were compelled, 

er heavy penalties, to follow totally distinct 
routes on the outward and homeward passages. 
One of America’s most renowned sons, the pas- 
sage-shortener Maury, drew up a serious scheme 
for this very purpose as far back as 1856. It 
was based upon a critical examination of many 
logbooks kept on board passenger steamships 

onging to the well-known Cunard Line, whose 
proud privilege it is never to have lost the life 
of a passenger out of the many thousands they 
have carried ; and the now defunct Collins Line. 
Maury found that the zone traversed by these 
splendid steamers was about three hundred miles 
Wide when going westward, but only about half 
that width on the homeward track. Having this 
zone clearly defined on a chart, he took a band 
of about twenty miles to the northward for his 
Proposed outward track, and another band of 
twenty miles to the southward for his homeward 
Toute. These routes were fifty miles apart near 


Cape Clear, and two hundred miles in about fifty 
degrees west longitude. He took no account of 
seasonal requirements, and therefore crossed the 
Banks of Newfoundland at all times, notwith- 
standing the icebergs, fogs, and helpless fishing- 
vessels, likely to endanger the safety of swiftly- 
moving steamers. 

In 1878, Messrs Ismay, Imrie, & Co. requested 
the Board of Trade to consider the advisability 
of compulsory outward and homeward tracks, 
which they had previously brought under the 
notice of the North Atlantic Steam Transport 
Conference, held at Liverpool in 1876. hey 
— to follow Maury’s plan with slight 
modifications, but failed to obtain that unanimity 
among shipowners which is essential to success. 
The United States Hydrographic Office has con- 
sistently and energetically advocated the adoption 
of distinct routes, and on each month’s issue of 
that Department’s invaluable North Atlantic Pilot 
Chart have been clearly laid down those outward 
and homeward tracks between New York and 
Queenstown which are deemed the shortest pos- 
sible, having regard to safety. The transatlantic 
route was a plank in the platform of the Inter- 
national Maritime Conference held at Washing- 
ton in 1888-89, and a resolution was carried to the 
effect that fast passenger steamers during spring 
and summer months should follow a route leading 
clear of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, in 
order to avoid the fog and ice of that dangerous 
locality. They, however, found that the enforce- 
ment of an international compulsory use of such 
a route was hedged round with difficulties, and 
could not be recommended. 

There is at present an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in enforcing the rule requiring vessels to 
proceed at a moderate speed in thick weather or 
snow. Sailing-ships cannot always regulate their 
speed, even if they would, for once having _— 
before a freshening gale, it is sometimes simply 
impossible to bring them to the wind without 
endangering the masts and the safety of all on 
board. Then, again, shipmasters fairly urge that 
steamers answer the helm more readily when 
moving swiftly through the water; and, more- 
over, the chance of collision is lessened by short- 
ening the period spent in the fog. Postal con- 
tract time must be kept despite atmospherical 
conditions. As a general rule the swifter ship 
stands the best chance in the event of a collision, 
and being thickly peopled, it is more important 
that she should survive. Finally, no definition 
of what is meant by moderate speed has yet been 
given, and that speed which is merely the result 
of turning over an ocean yhound’s engines 
would be a fair speed for a bluff-bowed collier- 
craft under canvas. 

Compulsory routes seem an impossibility, yet 
it is undesirable to lay down international rules 
unless enforced by heavy penalties. Iceber 
sailing-ships, fog, and steamers cutting across the 
tracks on northerly or southerly courses will 
harass the best-laid routes; but nevertheless 
greater immunity from disaster is secured by 
their general adoption. The Conference at Wash- 
ington strongly recommended that the large lines 
of passenger steamships might well come to some 
decision on this point among themselves, so as to 
establish and adhere to particular routes. From 
March to November no fewer than six hundred 
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vessels belonging to the United States, British 
North American provinces, France, and Portugal, 
are fishing on the Grand Banks. In fact, some 
United States schooners fish for halibut there 
even in the depth of winter. Fishermen’s safety 
is best promoted by their own unceasing vigi- 
lance, and a careful compliance with the present 
rules, especially those referring to light and sound 
signals. It is said that if fast steamers were 
kept off the Banks, the fishermen might become 
careless, and thus lay themselves open to danger 
from other vessels when least expected. It cannot 
be denied that the travelling public clamour for 
quick passages, and that record-breaking is of 
paramount importance ; so that, if the rule with 
respect to proceeding at a moderate speed in f 
or snow could be rigidly applied, then it woul 
be the interest of swift ships to keep clear of 
the fishermen’s anchorage on the Grand Banks. 
We are glad to see that the persistent leverage 
of the United States Pilot Chart and the re- 
commendation of the Conference have raised the 
question of outward dnd homeward routes into 
a more ible plane. The Cunard, Guion, 
Inman, National, and White Star transatlantic 
steamship lines have formally upon dis- 
tinct routes to be followed by all the vessels of 
their world-renowned fleets. Since this agree- 
ment came into force on the 16th of last Nov- 
ember some continental companies, the North 


German Lloyd, the Hamburg-American, Com- | 


SS ., Transatlantique, and the Red 
tar of Antwerp, have come in with some slight 
modifications. Let us sincerely hope, for the 
sake of all concerned, that the chosen tracks 
will be strictly followed, and that other com- 
panies may adopt them without delay. In pro- 
portion as the number of vessels using these 
tracks is increased, the risk from collision is 
lessened ; and a broken-down steamship, or a 
crew compelled to take to their frail boats, will 
know within moderate limits of error whither 
to steer in order to be rescued from their perilous 
position as soon as ible. 

The American Hydrographic Office advised 
that steamships sailing to or proceeding from the 
English Channel should follow the same tracks 
as those setting out from Queenstown going or 
coming on at the twentieth meridian of west 
longitude; but the actual courses chosen by 
the continental lines do not coincide with the 
Queenstown route until near the Grand Banks, 
thus enlargi the area within which vessels 
bound east and west are liable to meet each other. 
The distance saved is only six miles for the 
northern route and nine miles for the southern. 
We are not surprised to read that the American 
authorities are gratified by this new departure, 
which in its most essential features is almost 
identical with that so ably advocated on the 
Pilot Chart ever since 1887, Western-bound 
steamships get the benefit of the Labrador current 
setting to the southward, and those bound to the 
eastward go sufficiently far to the southward to 
be set towards their ports by the Gulf-stream. 
At the same time, along that belt which lies 
between the outward and homeward tracks, the 
danger to fishing fleets and other vessels is re- 
duced toa minimum. To the northward of this 
unfrequented region, danger may be looked for 
principally from the eastward; whereas, to the 


south of this no-man’s land, danger will come 
from the westward in the shape of steamships 
bound to Europe. It would be suicidal to keep 
a careless lookout on the ground that a ship 
was running along the track, and therefore out 
of harm’s way, for the introduction of specified 
steamship routes does not get rid of the danger 
always in evidence at converging points, though it 
— certainly render the chance of disaster much 
ess. 

Two Danish steamers belonging to the same 
company, the Geiser and the Thingvalla, proceed- 
ing in opposite directions, collided with each 
other in mid-Atlantic, when loss of life ensued, 
Such a catastrophe would have been impossible 
had they kept to distinct outward and home- 
ward routes. On the other hand, a collision 
like that between the two White Star steamers, 
Celtic and Britannic, will occasionally occur 
despite every precaution, inasmuch as the ship- 
ping at the terminals of the routes is very con- 
— Two leviathans are being built on the 

lyde for the Cunard Line, in anticipation 
of an inereased demand for accommodation of 
passengers attracted to America by the forth- 
coming Chi Exhibition. They will each be 
six hundred feet long, about twelve thousand 
tons gross, and propelled by twin screws, are 
expected to make twenty-two knots an hour and 
break the record by half a day. The enormous 
momentum of such a heavy ship proceeding 
at this high rate of speed makes us shudder 
to think about, and affords an excellent object 
lesson of the need which existed for separate 
outward and homeward tracks, 

Sophocles sang of the power displayed by the 
human race in rendering the elements subser- 
vient to their will, and tis first illustration is 
inspired by the skill and daring of the navi- 
gator. Horace, in that beautiful ode to the barque 
about to convey Virgil to the Grecian shores, 
marvels at the courage of him who first ew 
to sea; and Ovid sings in similar strain. To- 
day, although navigation is more precise, danger 
is ever present; and whatever tends to greater 
safety is worthy of praise. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 
CHAPTER IV.—THE DAY OP WRATH. 


Lorp Potonivs was, from his own pe of view, 


quite as interested in the marriage of his daughter 
to James Bulbous as the latter’s father. Matthew 
had shown himself very liberal upon the matter 
of settlements; the sale of the family estate 
would be disguised by the assumption of the 
family name by his daughter's husband and the 
descent of the estate to her issue; and the pros 
pect of having two votes in the House of Com- 
mons and a wealthy family connection, involved 
in a manner the rehabilitation of a very dilapi- 
dated nobleman. . 
Matthew Bulbous was aware of all this, but 
regarded the whole matter as one of business 
in which there must be advantages on both sides, 
and he was satisfied with the bargain. Knowing 
the views of Lord Polonius, therefore, it was 
no matter of surprise to him to receive a letter 


—_ 


from that nobleman the morning after the occur 
rences related in the last chapter, hinting that 
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if Mr James Bulbous returned to England now 
there would be no insuperable difficulties in the 
way of the early realisation of their mutual 
wishes. 

The letter came at an.opportune moment, 
when the only obstacle to the marriage had just 
been removed ; and Matthew Bulbous was able 
to regard the’ situation now with satisfaction. 
He shook off the disordered feeling which had 
kept him from his bed all night, and astonished 
his wife at breakfast by telling her that her son 
was coming home, and that if 
aired and got ready for him. 

Her request that he would unlock the door 
or leave the key, reminded him that the room 
was still locked up. Taking the key from a 
drawer in his study he went thoughtfully up the 
stairs, to see if by chance any memorial of the 
dead wife should be lying about the room. He 
found it just as he had left it. The photographs 
still lay on the table, covered with dust. One 
by one he — them up again, and wondered 
if any of them represented the deceased woman. 
He concluded it would be best to burn them; and 
collecting them in his hands, he bore them down 
to the study and cast them on the fire, There 
was one which chanced to turn face upwards, and 
recognising it, he snatched it away before the 
fire caught it. The expression of astonishment 
and relief which filled his face as he looked at 
it again was remarkable. He remembered hold- 
ing it in his hand the day he locked up the 
room, and it was marvellous to think that, after 
seeing it only once, the face should have so fixed 
itself upon his memory. The dark eyes and 
pretty face!—here, in truth, was the phantom 
which had been haunting his disordered brain— 
the face he had recognised, without seeing it, 
in his sleeping vision on Christmas eve, and 
which he had fancied beneath the heavy veil 
beside his son in the mourning carriage. 

‘There’s no accounting for these tricks!’ was 
his relieved reflection as Se tossed the.photograph 
contemptuously into the fire and watched it 
burn to ashes, 

This incident, connected with the effect of Lord 
Polonius’s letter, put Matthew into high spirits 
as he proceeded to London. He looked upon his 
worries as practically over ; and as soon as his son 
returned to England, he would see that not a 
day’s unnecessary delay interfered with the com- 
pletion of the matrimonial project. 

‘The engagement has lasted long enough,’ he 
said to himself, as he sat down in his office and 
wrote out the telegram recalling his son. That 
was how he regarded it. The matter had not 
been mentioned to James Bulbous yet ; but the 
idea of his will being opposed by any person in 


his family was foreign to Matthew's thoughts, | 


He did not even think it necessary to mention 
the matter to his wife again. He was sufficient 
for himself. 

He expected a call from his brother, and 
decided that Joseph might as well emigrate at 
once, now his last duty was finished. Probably, 
however, he would not come over until after the 
interment of the child; and Matthew reflected 
with approval on the quiet and unobtrusive 
manner in which such rites were commonly per- 


formed at early hours of the morning. It was | 


is room must be, 


been lodged in the cemetery hours ago. That 
was the usual way. 

He was just thinking that he would go round 
to Lord Poleades and arrange about fixing a date 
for the marriage, and was feeling altogether in 
an excellent frame of mind, when a telegram was 
brought to him, Carelessly tearing it open—for 
telegrams were coming to the office every hour 
in the day—the first glance caused him to start, 
and then he leaped to his feet. The message was 
from his brother—he knew this well, though 
there was no name to it—and had been handed 
in, not at Chelsea, but at Gravesend. This was 
what it said: ‘ Look out for yourself. I am off? 

Matthew Bulbous was a man of very quick 
apprehension when there was sign of danger. 

e knew the meaning of this ominous message— 
he knew, at least, that he was in peril in con- 
nection with the death of the child. But what 
had happened? The child was dead. That was 
all he knew. Yes—Joseph warned him to 
‘look out for himself ;’ and had fled. There 
was enough in this to warn him what had hap- 
pened ; but his ignorance of the circumstances 
almost paralysed him. He dared not go to 
inquire. 

ne agency of intelligence he fancied, yet 
feared, might throw some light on his situation. 
The early editions of the evening papers were 
out—he could hear the news-boys’ voices in the 
distance—but he dared not send any person from 
his office to procure one. He seized his hat, and 
pulling it as low as he could over his ashy face, 
proceeded to Charing Cross station, and, buying 
a paper, carried it to the farthest end of the 
platform, over the embankment, before he opened 
1 


The flaring headlines made him stagger the 
moment he opened the sheet. They announced 
an ‘Alleged Child Murder in Chelsea—Arrest 
of the Baby Farmer—Startling Disclosures ex- 
pected.’ The authorities, it was stated, had had 
their eye upon the woman Griffon for some time 
ast, their suspicions having been aroused by the 
| frequency of the infant casualties at her establish- 
| ment ; and she would have been in the meshes 
of the law long ago but for the protection of 
medical certificates. It was hinted that several 
'*names, well known in business, political, and 
social circles,’ were likely to be compromised in 
| providing a sensation of no ordinary kind in the 
course of the inquiry into Mrs Griffon’s affairs. 
|. The significance of this ominous warning 
| Matthew Bulbous, now thoroughly terrified, took 
, wholly to himself. His limbs shook with fear. 
| It mattered nothing to him who the others might 
| be; he was himself certainly one, and the one 
in the worst plight, for it was he who was 
responsible for the victim whose death caused all 
the trouble. Others might be exposed and dis- 
graced; but he, Matthew Bulbous, would to a 
certainty fare worse. There were the consequen- 
tial penalties, too, often far heavier than the 

nalties of the law, and always more certain. 

here was the ruin of all his schemes, of his 
business, of his position in the world, of his 
character. His son would despise and repudiate 
him, his friends would drop him, his clerks 
would laugh at him, his enemies—he was con- 
scious of having a good many—would exult over 


now eleven o'clock, and no doubt the child had | him. There was not one who would regret him. 
‘= 
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Yes—there were two; he knew it now, with a| mind. He bitterly regretted having despatched 
pang; two despised and neglected women who /| that telegram to his son, and forgotten to cancel 
would cling to him all the more. But of all| or recall it. Jem would be home next day, or 
the world there was no person’s attitude which | the day after—and Matthew Bulbous was afraid 
would cut him to the quick like the cool and, to meet him. Did ,they know anything about 
deadly hauteur with which Lord Polonius would | the baby yet, those two innocent and submissive 
drop him, comforted by the possession of ten, women at Blackheath, from whose compassion 
thousand pounds of his money. He had already and undeserved affection he shrank most of all? 
felt the sting of being beaten by the wily old | Had the police been there—and if so, what must 
peer, but it was far worse now. Oh, how the | his wife and daughter be thinking of him ? 

misfortunes of Matthew Bulbous would have} ‘The housekeeper set forth on the table such 
been lightened had it been possible to associate | dinner as she could manage on so short a notice, 
Lord Polonius with the disgrace! But the Earl, He tried to eat, but failed; then he mixed 
had been too many for him. some spirits and water in a tumbler and left it 

With an ashy face and a heart that quaked at untasted. So he lay down on the sofa again, 
the sight of every policeman, Matthew walked | with his face turned up to the My until pre- 
to the cab-rank and jumped into a hansom, | sently a ring at the bell below made him leap to 
giving the man an address, In the course of his his feet. He listened, with quaking heart. After 
business Matthew Bulbous came in contact with | some delay he heard the housekeeper coming 
professional men of shady character and sharp up the stairs, ye followed by a heavier foot- 
wit, useful in certain lines of work, and one of step. Matthew Bulbous went over to the hearth- 
these he now thought of as best qualified to help rug and, resting his elbow on the mantel-piece, 
him. He found the lawyer, and with business- | waited with rigid face and steady eyes fixed on 
like directness laid the case before him. the door. A desperate calmness came to him 

‘It’s ugly, Mr Bulbous,’ said the lawyer, whose , now that he felt the dreaded moment had arrived, 
name was Mr Clove—‘it’s undeniably ugly. But His heart told him that the heavy step coming 
isn’t it just possible you may be exaggerating the , up the stairs was that of a police officer. But it 
danger ?” proved to be Mr Clove. 

fT am exaggerating nothing,’ replied Bulbous| ‘Oh, it’s you, Mr Clove?’ he observed, with 
impatiently. ‘But we must be prepared to meet | perfect command over his countenance, and point- 
the worst. Ifthe worst does not come, so much | ing to a chair. ‘I can’t offer you much to eat,’ 
the better ; but we must be ready.’ he added, ‘or I would ask you’-—— 

‘Very well. I’ll do what I can. First of all,| ‘A thousand thanks; Mrs Clove is expecti 
give me your brother’s address,’ me to dinner. 1 was driving past when I notic 

* He has cleared out.’ the light, and thought you might be here.’ 

Mr Clove’s face lengthened. ‘That is unfortu-| ‘I sometimes stay here for the night when I 
nate,’ he observed. ‘It would have been better | am pressed with business,’ said Mr Bulbous ; and 
in every way for you if he had stood his ground. | then he sat down and looked at the solicitor. 

I may spend money, I suppose, in case it should, ‘I have been to Chelsea. The doctor has been 
be necessary ?” arrested. You had no relations or correspondence 

‘As much as you want.—I will only add,’ said | with him, I understand ?’ 

Matthew Bulbous as he took his hat, ‘that if you | ‘No,’ said Matthew, wincing. ‘I know nothing 
manage this business successfully, Mr Clove, it | about the man.’ 

will be the best piece of work for yourself that' ‘I’m very glad of that. It is one danger the 
you ever have done.’ less.’ 

Mr Clove looked gratified when his client left; ‘Well?’ inquired Bulbous, after a pause. His 
him, not on account of the professional emolu- | face, stiffening in rigid, desperate lines, was that 
ment which the case promised to yield—though | of a man who felt himself being driven to the 
this was no small matter to him—but from the | wall. 
more disinterested satisfaction which one rogue; ‘The inquest will be opened to-morrow’—— 
naturally derives from the embarrassments of | ‘ What inquest?’ 
another and more successful one. | ‘The inquest on the child—the body.’ 

Matthew Bulbous passed a bad afternoon. He; ‘Oh, of course ; I forgot.’ 
was afraid to return to his offices, dreading what| ‘It will only be opened, and then adjourned 
might have taken place there during his absence. | for the post-mortem. It seems such a despicable 
He spent the time going from place to place on | little thing to make so much fuss about; how- 
pretence of one business or another. He wanted | ever, there it is.’ 
the office to be closed before he returned, then} ‘I know it is, Mr Clove,’ said Bulbous ; ‘but 
he would steal in and sleep there; for he was | will you please come to the point. Is there any 
determined not to go home again, and that his | possibility—say, that money can command—of 
arrest should take place in London and not in, my keeping out of the accursed case ?’ 
his own house at Blackheath. | “There is none, Mr Bulbous, We must proceed 

He felt weak and sick when he got back. | on that certainty, and meet it as best we ca. 
There were two or three rooms furnished on the | 1 want you to have a very clear recollection of 
first floor, and it was his habit sometimes to stay | your transactions with that woman. There was 
there for the night when anything kept him late | no witness, and no written agreement—so far s0 
in town. So he went up-stairs, and lay on his| good. You paid her the guarantee of fifty 
back on a sofa, with the light turned down, to, pounds’—Mr Bulbous made a grimace—‘in ad- 
try to think. ; vance. In what form did you give her the 

He found thinking a painful and useless effort | money ?’ 
| ena the burden of suspense that oppressed his| ‘Cash—gold’ 
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‘Very good. There is, then, no evidence of 
that transaction. And the assistant kept by Mrs 
Griffon—good heavens! what a place it is—is 
an idiot ; she can give no evidence. Finally, you 
had no communication with the doctor.’ 

‘I had!’ said Bulbous, with a sudden stop, 
which the lawyer understood as a silent maledic- 
tion. ‘The fellow sent me a certificate yesterday, 
and he had a cheque for it.’ 

Mr Clove started, and after a moment rose and 
walked twice the length of the room. His looks 
showed what he thought of this part of the case. 
‘Then the police have possession of your cheque, 
as surely as the sun shines at noonday. The 
doctor had not yet left his bed, after a debanch 
the night before, when they arrested him, That 
cheque, I fear, will put them on your track.’ 

tthew Bulbous, with silent curses, thought 
also of the two telegrams from his brother. He 
told Clove about them, and Clove was ready to 
curse likewise. . 

‘Do you know,’ Matthew asked, with dread, 
‘whether the police are—are looking for me? 

‘Why, no. If they were, of course they would 
quickly find you. The warrant will not be 
issued before to-morrow ; very likely, when the 
coroner has received some evidence—that is, in 
all probability,’ said Mr Clove. 

‘Will they want me at the inquest?’ 

‘I think not. I am afraid your attendance 
will be required in—ahem; in another place, 
Mr Bulbous, in a different capacity,’ as Mr 
Clove, with professional delicacy. 
course, meantime, will be to say nothing to any- 
body. We must simply wait and watch events, 
and take advantage of every point that presents 
itself in our favour. Silence at present is our 
only strength.’ 

After the lawyer left him, Mr Bulbous lay 
down again on the sofa, face upwards. The 
woman came by-and-by and removed the things 
from the table, leaving the whisky and the 
water, and placing a box of cigars beside them. 
Later on she came again with coffee, glancing 
nervously at the still and silent object on the 
sofa. The coffee became cold, the » on the 
mantel-piece struck hour after hour, and he did 
not move. At ten she came again, and left his 
chamber candlestick, asking timidly if he should 
want anything more. There was no answer; 
and the woman, half-frightened, quickly retreated 
to the basement. 

About two hours later she heard him descend 
the stairs and go out. He was too miserable to 
stay there alone with his thoughts. A greasy 
mist was falling. With a fur cap, which he found 
somewhere in the rooms, drawn over his eyes, 
Matthew Bulbous strode rapidly across the park, 
and up to the King’s Road in Chelsea. The 
streets were deserted, for the public-houses had 
been closed some time. 
the street in which his brother had lodged and 
ground his teeth. On the approach of a police- 
man he went on towards the Sohasheenhs This 
is as dreary a place as London provides for the 
homeless and troubled at night. Once or twice 
he'sat on one of the seats for a time, looking at 
the long lines of lamps, and sometimes he hung 
Over the wall. Then he wandered on aimlessly, 
keeping by the water. At Westminster Bridge, 
where he eventually found himself, he halted 


'in Blackheath, where 


‘Your best | 


He halted at the top of | Th 


undecidedly, with the manner of one who knew 
not which way to turn for rest. He looked u 
at the dark sky, and the greasy drizzle poure 
down on his face. Then he went on the bridge, 
leaning on the parapet, and gazing down the 
river towards his home. He had never before 
thought of his home with such feelings as filled 
him now. When he thought—as, in his misery, 
he was forced to think—of the despised and 
neglected fidelity which existed for him there, 
the iron of remorse pierced the thick resisting 
crust that encased his heart. In less than three 
minutes he turned about quickly and crossed to 
the other side. 

Resting his elbows upon the parapet, and look- 
ing down at the dark water, the beaten man was 
thinking, with a low heart, of the sensation his 
fall would cause amongst all who knew him. In 
that remote country parish, where his rise in the 
world was a perennial wonder ; in London, where 
his character stood so high as a successful man ; 
he towered head and 
shoulders above his neighbours; in his own 
house, down the river behind him ; in his office, 
among the forty clerks who trembled at his 
glance. Excepting the wife and daughter, whom 
he had despised, there was not one of all who 
would pity him or regret him. — !—in that 
thought lay the bitterest sting; let all the world 
exult over his ruin, if it would, rather than one 
living creature pity him. 

A homeless woman, shivering ard wet, was 
gliding past like a shadow, when she suddenly 
halted and glanced at him with a manner of 
mingled curiosity and compassion. For he 
looked like a man lately brought down to the 
level of those who haunt the bridges at mid- 
night. He resented the woman’s observation, 
and as he turned his back to her she passed on. 

A battle of all his forces of brain and char- 
acter against this miserable result of his own 
folly had been silently raging for hours. At 
last he gave in—acknowledged himself beaten. 
But the spirit which had worked his success in 
the world and built his character revolted against 
submitting to the impending disgrace. He 
wished that, like the teen giant, he could 
pull down all his enemies and rivals amongst the 
ruins of his own career, At least he could deprive 
them of the spectacle of his fall. 2 

The tide he stared down at, from the bridge, 
rushing to its end swift and dark and defiled, was 
fit emblem of his life, his ruined career. They 
were so like, the two—the river and the life— 
why should they not go down together ? 

There was a sudden sound in the midnight air 
which gave him a start. ‘Big Ben’ was chiming 
the hour from the high tower of Westminster 
Palace. Matthew Bulbous listened under a 
hypnotic spell. What was it that he heard? 
e self-same message that he had listened to 
with exultation of spirit from the bells on 
Christmas eve; only it sounded like a knell 
now, with ominous mockery in its funereal vibra- 
tions, ‘ Jem’s—wife—is—dead !’ Four times it 
boomed down from the lofty and invisible tower, 
as from the depths of the sky. Then there was 
a long pause ab suspense—such as may still the 
world’s trembling heart between the last echo of 
the crack of doom and the blast of the archangel’s 
trumpet—and then a single mighty stroke boomed 
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from the tower and rolled in deep reverberations 
over the silent city. 

Matthew Bulbous was roughly roused from a 
dangerous mood by a passing policeman. ‘ Move 
on, my man, This is no place for you—move 
on,’ 

Fancy Matthew Bulbous having to slink away, 
with the constable slowly following, and the con- 
stable’s eye watching his every movement, until 
he disappeared up Parliament Street. The mental 
paroxysm—which had nearly closed on a traged 
—had passed, and the outer forces were at wor 
again as he strode fiercely towards Charing Cross. 
It was well for Joseph Bulbous that he was out of 
his brother’s way that night. 


OXYGEN AS A COMMERCIAL PRODUCT. 


So rapidly has the consumption of oxygen in- 
creased of late in the many and varied purposes 
for which it has been found suitable, that the 
manufacture of oxygen on a commercial’ scale 
has not merely taken root, but is developing into 
a new and important branch of industrial enter- 
prise. In view of the increasing demand for the 
gas under consideration, we now purpose laying 
before our readers some succinct account of a 
process now actively employed in producing 
oxygen, together with some brief notes of the 
method of distribution for consumption, con- 
cluding ourtremarks by a short allusion to the 
many arts, manufactures, and sciences in which 
this gas is now being extensively utilised. 

Some thirty years ago, Boussingault, the emi- 
nent French chemist, discovered that at a°tem- 

rature of about one thousand degrees Fahren- 
freit the monoxide of the metal barium would 
readily absorb oxygen from the atmosphere, and 
that on increasing the temperature to about 
seventeen hundred degrees Fahrenheit the oxygen 
thus absorbed would be given off. In view of 
such facts, Boussingault advocated the use of 
barium oxide for the economical production of 
oxygen on a large scale from the atmosphere. 
It was not, however, till recently that various 
difficulties which arose were overcome by the 
brothers Brin, and the process bearing their 
name became an industrial success, 

Barium oxide is a mineral substance closely 
resembling lime in its properties. It is found 
combined in nature as ‘heavy spar’ and ‘ wither- 
ite,” and most frequently in lead districts, One 
of the most important salts formed from the raw 
material is nitrate of barium, commercially 
known as baryta, and used in the Brin process. 
After careful preparation, the baryta is stored in 
air-tight drums, ready for use. 

Without unnecessarily describing in full detail 
the various minutiz of the Brin process for pro- 
ducing oxygen, we may briefly state that the 
discovery already alluded to of Boussingault is 
followed—namely, air is forced by pumps into 
retorts containing baryta, which absorb the 
oxygen of the air, the nitrogen of the atmosphere 
being allowed to escape. When sufficient air has 
been pone in, the process is reversed after a 
suitable interval, and the oxygen yielded by the 
baryta is pumped into a holder. The oxygen 
thus formed is sent out to consumers in cylinders 
of steel, ranging in size from three and a half to 


five and a half inches in diameter, and from one 
to eight feet in length. By means of special 
pumping machinery, the oxygen is compressed 
into these cylinders to a pressure of no less than 
eighteen hundred pounds per square inch, or, in 
other words, to a pressure of one hundred and 
twenty atmospheres, 

It will readily be understood that great care 
is requisite in the manufacture of cylinders to 
withstand such high pressures; but the rigid 
system of testing enforced is an effectual safeguard, 
for every cylinder before being filled with oxygen 
is tested by water-pressure to about four ng 
sand pounds per square inch. Series of severe 
tests have demonstrated the enormous strength 
of the cylinders employed, heavy weights having 
been dropped on them without producing leakage 
or damage. At the present time an enormous 
number of cylinders are daily in use, being 
delivered up and down the country, and then 
returned to the oxygen-works by consumers for 
a further supply of the gas, without accident or 
mishap of any kind. 

The numerous purposes to which oxygen is 
now applied form a formidable list, and strik- 
ingly demonstrate the position this gas has 
already obtained as an article of commerce. In 
laboratories, oxygen is extensively used in con- 
junction with coal-gas for blowpipe purposes, 
in glass-working, platinum-working, brazing, &c. 
The medical faculty are now favourably regard- 
ing oxygen, and for a variety of complaints are 
recommending the gas. Oxy-aératéd water is 
coming into favour, as possessing no lowering 
effects on the system, whilst acting as an agree- 
able stimulant. In cases of dyspepsia, diabetes, 
gout, and rheumatism, and kindred diseases, the 
new oxygen water is being prescribed with every 
success. For limelight purposes oxygen is being 
extensively employed, and projectors for shi 
yachts, &., for signals and communications by 
night are being supplied with the gas compressed 
in cylinders. The inhaling of oxygen is being 
nap now for patients, and the ready means 

y which a small cylinder of the gas can be pro- 
cured and breathed greatly facilitates treatment 
by such process. Owing to its power of destroyin, 
disease germs, oxygen is strongly recommend 
for diphtheria and throat affections. Every ene 
is familiar with the optical, or more popularly 
termed ‘magic’ lantern ; and the introduction of 
oxygen compressed in cylinders has very greatly 
facilitated and safeguarded the extended use of 
oxy-hydrogen limelight in this excellent means 
of amusement and instruction. 


A REGIMENTAL MYSTERY. 


THE officers’ mess bungalow of the Marlshire 
Regiment gleamed white and solitary in the silver 
beams of an Indian full moon. The last little 
knot of diners had left the bungalow at midnight 
The only sign of life in the neighbourhood was 
the sentry, who paced steadily round and round 
the long low building, wondering when it would 
be two o'clock and time for him to be relieved. 
The mess bungalow stood on the edge of the great 
plain which on three sides surrounds the military 
cantonments of Meanpore. At the rear of the 
mess bungalow was a row of smaller houses, each 
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with its own compound of half an acre. These 
were the officers’ quarters. Behind them stretched 
the parade ground, two hundred yards broad, 
backed in turn by the range of barracks—five 

reat stone buildings, of two stories each—and 

hind the barracks lay, first, the so-called Euro- 
pean bazaar, and then the teeming native city, 
which it was the duty of the British troops, in 
the Anglo-Indian sense, to ‘ protect.’ 

The welcome sound of a gong, struck twice at 
the distant mainguard, told the sentry that the 
hour of his release had come; and soon the 
advancing tramp of the relief caused him to stand 
to attention with shouldered rifle. The quick 
challenge and reply broke sharply on the stillness 
of the night; a young soldier stepped from the 
ranks of the relief and took the tired sentry’s 
place ; the sergeant mumbled the usual formula 
of instructions, and then marched his three files 
off to relieve guard at the magazine, half a mile 
away. The place was silent and deserted again, 
save for the tramp of the new sentry, who 
resumed the tour of the bungalow just where 
his comrade had left it off. But the new man 
did not seem to be possessed of the peripatetic 
inclinations of his predecessor. Scarcely had 


the measured tread of the relief died away in| 
the distance when he came to a halt on that! 


side of the bungalow which faced the open plain, 
and ‘stood at ease.’ Thus he remained for fully 
half an hour, looking straight to his front across 


the moonlit expanse, with his knee bent and | 


his hands lightly ‘clasped in the regulation atti- 
tude. A fine stalwart young fellow, he would 
have made a good study for a statue of the 
British soldier on guard in time of peace. 

But while the sentry was giving a ‘sitting’ to 
some imaginary sculptor, a strange thing hap- 
pened on the other side of the bungalow—that 
which faced, and was nearest to the row of officers’ 
quarters. The door of the mess bungalow opened, 
and a man came quietly out into the veranda. 
He was clad in a long cloak, which gave the 
wearer a peculiarly bulky appearance. He looked 
this way and that; then he shut the door of 
the messhouse ; and finall 
away in the direction of th 
round the corner of one of which he disap- 
ee From which proceeding a rather wide 

eld of conjecture would have been opened up, 
had there been any one there to form it, as 
to the nocturnal wanderer’s destination. This 
might either have been the officers’ quarters, 
the barracks, the European bazaar, or the native 
city; but there was no living soul there to 
form any theory on the subject, much less to 
see where the man with the cloak really went. 

A quarter of an hour later the statuesque 
sentry came smartly to attention, brought his 
rifle to the slope, and began his march again. 
Round and round the bungalow he paced till 
he had made the circuit exactly a dozen times ; 
then, when he came to the side facing the plain 
—the spot where he had stood at ease so long 
—he paused once more. Drawing a ball car- 
tridge from his pouch, he leisurely inserted it 
m the breech of his rifle, took a steady aim 
at the very centre of the placid moon sailing 
through the cloudless sky above, and fired. The 
bullet went soaring skyward to drop harmless 
in the desert a mile away, and the sentry sup- 


he flitted stealthily | 
e officers’ bungalows, | 


plemented the sharp report of his rifle with 
a vigorous cry of, ‘Guard, turn out !’ 

The mainguard was three hundred yards away 
on the barrack side of the parade ground, but in 
a few minutes a detachment of the guard came 
up at the double. 

‘Well, Golding, what is it? said the ser- 
geant as he halted his men in front of the 
sentry. 

‘A man came round the corner of the bunga- 
low and ran away across the plain. I challenged 
twice, and he made no reply, so I fired,’ was the 
sentry’s report. 

‘Did you hit him, do you think?’ asked the 
sergeant. 

‘No, I don’t think so,’ said Private Golding ; 
‘he kept on running, at least.’ 

§ What did he look like?’ 

‘He was a native by his dress; he wore a 
white tunic and a red turban, and I am nearly 
sure his feet were bare.’ 

‘Any signs of the mess being broken into?’ 
asked the sergeant. ‘Was he carrying7—— Ah! 
here comes the officer of the day ;’ and the non- 
commissioned officer retailed the occurrence, as 
reported by Private Golding, to a young lieu- 
tenant who joined the group. 

‘The fellow must have been trying to break 
into the mess,’ said Lieutenant Holbrook.-— 
‘Sergeant, you had better go and call the mess- 
man and tell him to bring his keys. Leave 
word at the Colonel’s bungalow, too, as you 
| pass; though I expect he’ll be here directly ; 
_ 1 saw a light in his window as I came along.’ 

Colonel Norman and the messman—the latter 
| with his bunch of keys—arrived on the scene 
, almost simultaneously. The Colonel, on, hearing 
the sentry’s story, at once gave orders to have 
| the messhouse searched, to see if any traces of 
| the mysterious visitor could be found inside the 
| building. The door was unlocked, and Colonel 
| Norman, with Lieutenant Holbrook and the 
messman, entered the bungalow, leaving the ser- 
geant of the guard and his men outside. Private 
Golding resumed his walk round the house. 

The rays of the moon shone through the 
windows, and made the interior of the bungalow 
almost as light as day. The anteroom was in 
just the same state as when the officers left, 
nor could any signs of the presence of a stranger 
be detected in the dining-room. But the search- 
party instinctively made for the small closet 
at the extreme end of the building where the 
regimental plate-chest was kept. Here there 
was no window and all was darkness, 

‘Better light a lamp, messman, said the 
Colonel ; ‘this is where the damage will be, if 
the sentry really saw some one.’ : 

The lamp was brought, and there, sure enough, 
was the regimental plate-chest with its lid 
wrenched off, and half the contents strewed on 
the floor around. Silver goblets and salt-cellars, 
costly trophies of quaint device, entrée dishes 
and cruet frames, were heaped up in glittering 
confusion. 

‘The gold centre-piece !’ exclaimed the Colonel ; 
‘I don’t see it here. Whatever you do, don’t tell 
me that that is gone.’ 

The messman knelt down and rummaged the 
chest. ‘ Yes, sir,’ he said ; ‘it’s gone right we 
It’s big enough to be missed at a glance, and I 
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locked it up in the chest myself barely three 
hours ago.’ 

The three men stared at each other with deep 
concern. The gold centre-piece was the pride 
of the regiment. It was a large model of the 
farm of Hougoumont, which the Marlshire Regi- 
ment had defended so gallantly at Waterloo. 
The four corner-pieces represented officers in the 
different uniforms worn. by the regiment since 
its formation in the beginning of the last century, 
and the whole of the ornament was wrought 
in the finest gold. Apart from sentimental con- 
siderations, the intrinsic value of the centre-piece 
could not be less than three or four thousand 
pounds, It was known throughout the army 
as the most costly piece of plate in use at a 
mess-table, and so greatly 
it was only brought ovt on guest-nights and 
other special occasions. 

Colonel Norman was a man of prompt action. 
ree | the messman to repack the ransacked 
chest, he strode to the door of the bungalow 


where the guard was’ waiting, followed by Lieu- 


| tenant Holbrook. The sentry, still on his beat, 


just then approached the party. 
‘Sergeant,’ said the Colonel, ‘relieve that man 
at once, and put him under close arrest, Bring 


| him up to the orderly room in the morning. A 


daring robbery has been committed, and the 
matter must further inquired into before 
I can acquit the sentry of neglect of duty—or 
worse.’ 

Private Golding staggered, and almost dropped 
his rifle as he handed it to the escort which was 
told off to make him prisoner. His face was 
deathly pale in the moonlight, and he trembled so 
that he could hardly form his words. ‘Robbery, 
sir!’ he almost wailed ; ‘oh, don’t say that! It 
cannot be ; surely—surely there is some mistake. 
The mess robbed. Oh my God ! I never thought 
of this,’ 

The Colonel looked at Golding curiously. 
‘Well, he said, ‘you ought to be the last man 
to be surprised at hearing the mess has been 
robbed. You say you saw a man come round 
the bungalow, and fired at him. People don’t 
prowl about at night and risk being shot for 
nothing. However, I will deal with the matter 
in the morning,’ 

Colonel Norman and the lieutenant went back 
to their quarters. The messman locked up the 
bungalow, and the sergeant marched his prisoner 
to the gnardroom, leaving another man in his 

lace. Golding seemed dazed at what had 
peers. and it was not till the sergeant was 
locking him into the cell he was to occupy that 
he spoke a word. Just as the iron-barred door 
was being closed upon him, he said: ‘Ser- 
oe I must see my Captain in the morning 

fore I come before the Colonel; would you 
kindly let him know ?” 

‘See your Captain !’ replied the sergeant ; ‘of 
course you'll see your Captain. It’s his duty to 
be present when any one of his men is brought 
up in the orderly room.’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ said the prisoner; ‘but I want to 
see him here, privately, before I go before the 
Colonel.—Can you manage it for me ?’ 

‘Well, that’s as your Captain likes, replied the 
sergeant, ‘I’ll let him cnow, any way.— What 
company are you in? Who is your Captain?’ 


was it prized, that | 


| ‘F company, Captain Strudwick,’ said Golding ; 
and then the door was shut with a clang and t 
| ex-sentry was left alone to his meditations. 
Captain Leonard Strudwick sat in his quarters 
'on the morning after the occurrence just related, 
| He had breakfasted at the mess, and had joined 
in the lamentations of his brother-officers over the 
| loss of the gold centre-piece. Now he was smoki 
a quiet cheroot previous to attending the Colo 
at the orderly room, and he was apparently lost 
in thought. Leonard Strudwick was young for 
a Captain, having been lucky in his promotions; 
' but the careworn look on his face implied that he 
| had perhaps ‘lived’ as much as men twice his 
|age. He was the younger son of a not too 
| wealthy baronet, and though he had expectations 
from a rich uncle, his means for the present were 
narrow—far too narrow, he thought himself—for 
a young man with expensive tastes in an expensive 
| regiment, 
The colour-sergeant of his company came into 
| the veranda where he was sitting, and saluted. 
‘Private Golding would like to see you, sir, 
before he is brought before the Colonel,’ said 
the sergeant. 

‘Certainly,’ said Captain Strudwick. ‘I will 
visit him at once, Let’s see; he is the man who 
was on sentry when the mess was robbed—is he 
not ?” 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the sergeant; and he went 
on, with the privileged out-spokenness of a tried 
and trusted old soldier: ‘Rather severe of the 
Colonel to put him under arrest, sir, I think 
He swears he saw no one about till he fired his 
rifle, and he couldn’t be blamed for missing the 
man in that light. He’s the most respectable 
man in the company.—You knew him at home, 
sir, I think you told me? 

‘Yes, said the Captain ; ‘he comes from my 
village, I don’t believe he is to blame, but you 
know what the chief is. Bound to go for some- 
body. However, he will have cooled by now, 
and I daresay I can make it all right for Golding. 
I’ll come and see him at once.’ 

The sergeant returned to the barracks; and 
| Spite: Strudwick shortly followed him: across 

the parade ground towards the guardroom where 
| Gol ing was confined. He entered the prisoner’s 
| cell, and the moment the sergeant of the guard 
had retired, the private burst into tears. 

| ‘*Come, man, don’t take it to heart like that, 
said the Captain. ‘There’s nothing for you to 
fear; the Colonel merely put you under arrest 
because he was in a rage. There ’s nothing 
against you: you’ re sure to be released.’ 

‘It’s not that, sir,’ said Golding. ‘ Believe me, 
I’d bear anything if it would be of any use. Do 
you think I have forgotten little Sister Daisy 
and the burning house? No, sir; it’s no fear 
of anything that is to happen to me. But, sit, 
robbery! They tell me the Waterloo centre 
piece is gone. I never thought it was to be 
robbery, sir, so help me God, or not even the 
remembrance of little Daisy’s danger would have 
made me agree to it. Don’t say—don’t tell me, 
Mr Leonard, sir, that it is too late. It can be 
- back ; it must be found and put back some- 

ow. Think of my lady, sir, and her so fond 
of you and praying for you over in England 
there ; it lt reak her heart.’- 

‘My dear lad, I wish you had mentioned my 
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mother yesterday, said Strudwick; ‘it might 
have prevented But there, you thought, 
when I told you what to do, the whole thing 
was to be a joke, didn’t you?’ 

‘I did, sir—just a practical joke to pull 
Lieutenant Holbrook out of his bed. I’d never 
have done it else. Mr Leonard, you’ve dragged 
me into this unawares ; but I don’t ask anything 
for my sake—but for your mother’s, sir, and your 
own. On your honour, sir, it shall go back— 
shan’t it?’ 

‘It shall, Golding? said the Captain. ‘I 
promise you that, whatever may be the conse- 

uences to me. It shall go back before twenty- 
our hours are past ; and Sammy, my boy, thank 
you for saving me from a worse danger than 
ever little Daisy was in.’ 

Captain Strudwick wrung the private’s hand 
and left the cell, first calling the sergeant of the 
guard to lock the door again, 

‘Your Captain is a good sort, Golding,’ said the 
non-commissioned officer; ‘he has cheered you 
up like one o'clock.’ 

‘He has cheered me, indeed,’ said Golding, 

‘That’s right. Iknew you were taking on 
more than the occasion required. You couldn't 
help the nigger stealing the plate——Here comes 
the escort. Fall in the prisoners ;’ and in five 
minutes Private Golding was in the orderly room 
listening to a mild lecture from the Colonel to 
the effect that if he had kept his eyes about him 
he would have seen the robber entering the mess 
bungalow as well as leaving it. However, his 
Captain gave him a good character, and he would 
merely sentence him to be confined to barracks 
for three days. 

After the pusedinge before the Colonel were 
over, and Golding had been released from arrest 
on the aadiaiending that he did not go beyond 
the confines of the parade ground till his three 
days were up, Captain Strudwick returned. to his 

uarters. His bungalow was the last but one in 
the row, but he could see it plainly a long time 


‘But this was no rumour,’ persisted the money- 
lender, ‘The Sahib, who cannot have forgotten, 
knows that he arranged for us to have “it” asa 
set-off to the bill which he cannot meet. We 
will treat the Sahib honourably, and give him the 
balance over the amount of his bill.’ 

‘I tell you I don’t know what you mean,’ said 
Strudwick. ‘I only know this much—that I owe 
you two rascals twenty thousand rupees—nearly 
two thousand pounds English money—and that I 
can’t pay you a halfpenny of it. y u must do 
your worst.’ 

The Hindu’s eyes glittered with rage and 
disappointment. He turned to leave the room, 
followed by his partner, both of them dispensing 
with the customary salaam. Strudwick moved 
| wearily in his chair, and his eyes fell upon 
| two letters lying on the table, hitherto un- 
| noticed. 
| ‘The English mail, by Jove!’ he exclaimed: 
, one from the mother, and another from No; 
| I don’t know the writing, I’ll open it first, for 
luck.’ He tore open the envelope, and read as 
follows : 


LINcoLn’s INN FYELDs, 
June 21, 1890. 

Dear Strn—We beg to inform you that your 
late uncle, Mr Michael Scarsdale, of whose death 
you will have been informed by your friends, has 
made you his residuary legatee. It is impossible 
at present to say what the various securities will 
realise, but the sum to come to you will not be 
less than £500,000. We enclose a draft for £5000 
'in case you have any matters to arrange, and 
| should advise your speedy return to England to 
| instruct us as to these large interests.—We are, 
| dear Sir, yours faithfully, 
TEMPLE, GriFFIN, & Co., Solicitors. 


| 


Strudwick rushed to the door. The shigram 
with the two Hindus was in the act of starting. 
, ‘Come back here,’ he shouted—‘come back, and 

take your money.’ 


before he reached his compound. Under the| The Baniahs remembered their salaams when 
portico which abutted from the veranda stood a they re-entered Strudwick’s room, this time. The 
shigram, as the ramshackle four-wheel Indian Captain sat down to his table and wrote a cheque 
om are called, and in the act of pe a rm - = a a ra > gt mad you oe to 
the sorry conveyance were a couple of portly the branch of the Bank of India in an hour, it 
git — hae turbans proclaimed them to | will be gg Some ese # ~ said. hm - hand 
members of the Baniah or money-lending me over the bill.—That is right, he adde 
caste. | glancing at the dirty bit of stamped parchment 
‘Just as I expected, murmured Strudwick to| which the Baniah produced.—‘ And now, clear 
|| himself ; ‘the beggars are up to time ; prt I’ll' out of this double-quick, and never let me see 
a my word to Golding, let them do what they | a —— . ge ‘ ‘odin 
. e Hindus, with wonderment written large on 
He mounted the steps to the veranda, and the | their wily faces, made for the door, whispering to 
two Hindus made low obeisance. each other congratulations on their good luck, 
oe enga in a rg aici entering ae =_ with conjectures tan . whereabouts of 
sitting-room, whither he was followed by his the mysterious ‘it,’ yhen they were gone, 
visitors. The Captain threw himself into a low | Strudwick opened his mother’s letter, which con- 
epee and gloomily awaited their pleasure. _ firmed the lawyers’ news about his gen death, 
e eldest Baniah opened the campaign. ‘The It ended thus: ‘You are a rich man now 
Sahib has ‘oe s fh for us?’ he asked with | Leonard dear, and I cannot be too thankful that 
an oily smile, | it is so, knowing what temptations a poor man in 
‘No; I have not,’ said Strudwick shortly. | the position you have filled has to face. But I 
‘The Sahib is joking,’ replied the Hindu. ‘We | am sure that my boy has faced them bravely, and 
“oneg in +e ron this wep sa that “it” had oe ~ will be able As look batk 8 his time 
en removed from its usual place” | of trial with pride. You must come home to us 
‘I can’t help that,’ said Strudwick. ‘You | now, and when you come, mind you bring young 
shouldn’t believe every lying bazaar rumour you | Sam Golding with you. He will make an excel- 
hear,’ lent servant for you, and he has always been 
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devoted to your interests since you saved his 
baby sister’s life in that dreadful fire.’ 

Strudwick folded the letter and burst into tears. 
‘If she only knew—if she only knew !’ he sobbed, 
rent well-nigh asunder with the mingled emotions 
of joy and repentance. 


The next morning a score of the officers of the 
Marlshire regiment were sitting in the veranda 
of the mess bungalow, still bewailing the loss of 
the centre-piece. Suddenly a horseman appeared 
far out on the plain, galloping at full speed 
towards them. 

‘It looks like Strudwick, said the Colonel. 
‘He’s going uncommon fast, whoever it is.’ 

In two minutes the horseman reached the mess- 
house, his horse in a lather of foam. ‘The 
centre-piece—the centre-piece !’ he shouted half 
hysterically ; ‘I’ve found it—out on the plain 
yonder.’ 

‘Where? How?’ asked twenty voices. 

‘I went for a morning ride ; and when I had 

ot about a mile awdy, I saw the glitter of gold 

Behind a sage-bush, and there, sure enough, was 
the centre-piece. 
fortably on horseback. 
fetch it in at once.’ 

As the procession returned in triumph with the 
centre-piece proudly borne in their midst, the 
Colonel turned to his senior Major and remarked : 
‘The sentry must have hit the thief of a nigger 
and made him drop it, after all. And yet there 
are fools who write to the papers to say that our 
lads can’t shoot straight.’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Major; ‘it ought to be known 
that a Marlshire man fetched over his game at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile.’ 

Private Samuel Golding promptly had the 
remainder of his three days’ sentence remitted by 
the Colonel, and shortly afterwards sailed for 
England with his young master. But whenever 
he meets an old ram. disposed to talk about 
his wonderful shooting feat, he avoids the subject ; 
and the true story of how the Waterloo centre- 
piece came to be found on the plain will always 
remain a Regimental Mystery. 


It was too heavy to carry com- 
We had better go and 


QUAILS AND LOCUSTS, 


Tue French journal called the Fleveur (that is, 
Breeder) publishes an article about the ‘Traffic 
in Quails, which the writer criticises from an 


entirely new point of view. The correspondent 
of the Eleveur in a great measure attributes 
the enormous increase of locusts, from which the 
Algerian colonists have so fearfully suffered last 
year, to the cupidity and greed of gain of a few 
dealers in poultry. Since a great part of Northern 
Africa has fallen into the possession of the French, 
hunting and shooting have been practised there 
peaensy without let or hindrance of any 

ind. In consequence of this, the Sahara ostrich, 
the Carthaginian hen, and the smaller bustards, 
partridges, quails, and others have all become 
so scarce that, as a hunting-ground, Algeria—of 
which Generals Daumas and Marguerite, as well 
as Commander Garnier, have given us such glow- 
ing descriptions—has now dwindled down to a 


of Provence, in France. And yet people are sur- 


prised at the vast and alarming increase of the 
destructive insect! The writer concludes with 
the following statistical remarks. ‘A quail,’ he 
says, ‘consumes daily fifty to sixty grammes of 
food; and twenty tiny locusts of the size of a 
hemp-seed go to a gramme.’ Hence it follows 
that, according to his calculations, one quail alone 
devours daily one thousand locusts, oul therefore 
twenty to twenty-five thousand during the period 
in which these insects are small enough to be 
swallowed by a quail. 

The Tunisian sportsmen who, on the 8th of 
May last year, shipped off 50,000 quails to France, 
are, then, in a great measure to blame for the 
fact of one hundred and fifty millions of locusts 
less than usual having been destroyed by these 
birds within the year. 

In the stomach of an ostrich 4228 different 
substances were found, which consisted of remains 
of food, sand, small stones, &c. Now, even if we 
assume that among these there were only two kilo- 
grammes of nutritive matter, yet a single ostrich 
would consume daily forty thousand locusts, 
These useful birds, which are often captured 
merely for the sake of their feathers, are so fond 
of locusts that they pick them out even from the 
dung of the camel. 


WAITING. 


I am waiting alone while shadows grow, 
And the light in the west departeth slow, 
Waiting, while breezes come and go, 

In the sunset glow. 


A rosebud gleams through the failing light, 

Just the ghost of a rosebud, pure and white, 

In its heart a glistening dewdrop bright— 
Will he come to-night ? 


*I will come to you when the sun gleams red 
O’er the golden sea in the west,’ he said ; 
Alas ! the sun has already fled, 

And the day is dead. 


The sea gleams gray ‘neath the twilight sky, 

The seagulls homeward wheeling fly 

To their nests on the cliff-side, bare and high, 
And still wait I. 


He is tarrying yet upon his way, 

Tarrying he, while I wait and pray 

At the garden gate, ’neath the rose’s spray, 
Where the moonbeams play. 


Ah ! how the perfume of that rose 

Amid the silence heavy grows! 

The wand’ring night-wind scarcely blows 
In the dread repose. 


‘I will come,’ he said. Ah! Love, come now, 
For Time flies fast, I know not how. 
I wait beneath the rose’s bough, 

But where art thou ? 


Lyp1a M. Woop. 
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